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JEsov is given to the work, as that of the prince of fabulists ; but, 
if we mistake not, the stories of Gay, Dodsley, La Fontaine, and 
others, are associated here with those of the elder fabulist. With 
such a wide scope and such infinite variety, of animal life espe- 
cially, as the combined moral fictions of these writers offer to the 
artist, there is no lack of entertaining subject ; he has caught the 
spirit of them in a wonderful manner, treating them for the most 
part, not seriously, but in a kind of grotesque style that is very 
amusing. As an example, we introduce here a specimen of his 
work applied to the well-known fable of "The Wolf and the 



Lamb," certainly somewhat different from Mulready's famous pic- 
ture bearing the same title. Here we see the poor little lamb 
humbly deprecating the wrath of the wolf, who stands like a 
highwayman on the road, bludgeon concealed, to make a savage 
attack on his victim. It is in this style M. Griset deals for the 
most part with his subjects, giving to them a highly picturesque 
and humorous character while retaining the spirit of the text. This 
work was originally published in Paris, but has been reprinted by 
Messrs. Cassell & Co., of London, with a few illustrations made 
specially for this edition. 



THE BEGGAR 



SUPPLEMENTARY to the series of illustrated articles on the 
"Studies and Sketches by the late Sir Edwin Landseer," we 
give a full-page engraving of ' The Beggar,' one of his most spi- 
rited pencil-drawings. It is an odd conceit of the artist, the meek- 
looking puppy seated upright on his haunches, the dead hare, and, 
last but not least, the baby in the basket, kicking up its little feet 
and evidently crowing with infantile delight at the old grandfather's 
cane which rests against the faintly-indicated chimney-piece in the 



background. The composition is well arranged and the drawing 
shows the precision of a master-hand. In the disposal of the 
objects, animate and inanimate, the baby in the willow-basket is 
balanced by the shocking old hat on the left, while the head of the 
dog forms the apex of the group. In the reproduction of the work 
the engraver has very skilfully suggested the inimitable free-hand 
style of drawing which is so noticeable in Sir Edwin's sketches as 
well as in his finished pictures. 



ART IN ITALY 




ROMAN prince, Odescalchi, writes thus : " Art 
in Rome is a spontaneous product of the disposi- 
tion of its inhabitants." Indeed, this may be said 
of all Italy, for as soon as the border is crossed, 
separating it from other countries, frescoes of 
every style and quality are seen, within and with- 
out buildings and dwellings, otherwise often 
dreary and comfortless. The very peasants show art in their dra- 
peries, ragged yet graceful, and, no matter how tasteless or unsa- 
voury the dish that is served, its calla-leaf decorations or artistic 
arrangement makes it attractive to the eye. Art reconciles you to 
the winter cold and discomfort, Art satisfies your love for the pictu- 
resque, and Art serves you and cajoles you at every turn. 

But, since the days of Michael Angelo and Canova, what have 
Italian artists effected ? While European governments were sha- 
king with the political earthquakes of 1848, Vela, a sculptor of 
Northern Italy, was tranquilly at work in his studio creating and 
sculpturing a statue that was destined to agitate the Italian world 
of Art, and overthrow many of its long-established rules and ideas. 
Nor was it without a political significance, for it represented Spar- 
tacus, the insurgent gladiator, whose heroic, giant efforts were all 
■or an oppressed class, whose rights were despised, and whose suf- 
ferings served for the amusement of amphitheatral crowds. Thus, 
in the statue by Vela, he was pourtrayed with all the power of a 
man who has been a slave, but has broken his chains, and is re- 
solved to conquer or to die in the effort to save the whole class to 
which he belonged, as well as himself. 
The work was realistic, it was studied with original aiicT power- 
ul thought, in no way biassed by sculptural rules and precedents, 
'her statues of a similarly striking character, into which a living 
Power and vitality seemed to have been infused, gained for Vela 
e admiration of the public, and prizes at exhibitions, but opposi- 
>°n and reproach from the academicians, whose most cherished 
rules and ideas he had violated. 

^ « was about the same time that Morelli, in Naples, was effect- 
S a similar revolution in painting, overthrowing in that city the 
Predominance of the conventional style. 

^ ow m both exhibition and studio throughout Italy, the influ- 
clea 1° k exarn P' e given by these artists is seen, and never more 
sho ^ • n ° r ' n so ' ar & e a number of works as, in those now 
that Vp the various ar t-collections recently opened, especially in 

1S exni bition, under the auspices of the Society " Degli Ama- 
68 



tori e Cultori delle Belle Arti," is in the building where it is usually 
held, at the left of the Porta del Popolo. It consists of three halls, 
filled with the works of art accepted by the committee, and many 
of them are from artists of other cities. The royal prince and 
princess were present at the inauguration, and were escorted through 
the rooms by the president of the society, Count Carpegna, the 
vice-presidents Signor Spinola and Prof. Bompiani, and by the Syn- 
dic of Rome. In the first room each painting is a chef-d'ceuvre, 
but one especially attracts the admiration at once. It is by Signor 
Luigi Toro of Sessa, and represents ' Agostino Nifo at the Court 
of Charles V.' The figures are of life size and painted with a sur- 
prising grace, as well as reality. The grouping is unaffected, the 
faces of king and courtiers noble and varied, as if each were a 
portrait, the flesh-tints are natural, nor is anything ragged or 
dashy in this completely-finished and magnificent painting, the ac- 
cessories of which, drapery, room, throne, and tafiisserie, have the 
colour and effect of reality. Since the ' Tasso reading to Leonora,' 
by Morelli, in the Wonwiller collection at Naples, I have seen 
nothing so perfect and satisfying in the way of historical art. 

The next largest painting in this room is the ' Review by the 
King on the Pincian Hill in Rome, 1871/ already described in a 
previous article. It is a work that will become more valuable as 
time, passing, enrolls the event it pourtrays, among the important 
historical ones of modern Italy. 

The other paintings are smaller works, but many of them stri- 
king and evincing careful study, historical knowledge, and good 
management of colour. The tendency of Roman Art is evidently 
in tEeYight "direction to unconventional representations with true 
colouring of artistic scenes illustrative of past or present times. 
One looks in vain, however, in this collection for works of high 
imagination, or remarkable poetic idea. There are the finish, study, 
and correctness of talent, but no especially original conception in- 
spired by genius. Nor among all the pourtrayals of female beauty 
are there any that fix and absorb the attention, fascinating the eye 
and mind, like the ' Vestal Virgin ' or ' Bathing Pompeians ' of the 
Neapolitan Maldarelli. In fact, one readily perceives that, in spite 
of the excellence of the paintings, many of the most distinguished 
Italian artists are not represented in this collection. This is still 
more evident in the sculpture department, the exhibition of which 
is very meagre, although effectively arranged in the second hall, 
in circles, where plants and flowers alternate with and relieve the 
shining whiteness of the marble-works. 

The project of a permanent Art-exhibition in Rome has already 
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been published. It is a most advantageous one, not only for art- 
ists but for Rome, as the progressive and enthusiastic minister pro- 
poses also the erection of a building suited to such an artistic dis- 
play. This suggestion has been approved by the Superior Council 
of Fine Arts, and a committee appointed to consider the project 
more in detail. Prince Odescalchi was chosen president of this 
committee, which decided that the most appropriate site for the 
new building would be the Piazza del Popolo. In the programme 
of competition for the construction of the edifice it was stated that 
the building should occupy an area of four thousand square me- 
tres ; be of two stories, and, if possible, surrounded with gardens ; 
that it should contain one large hall, with others adjoining, on the 
first and second floors, for the works of painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, and the minor arts. The prize offered is three thousand 
lire. 

The Roman College of Engineers and Architects, however, have 
unitedly drawn up a resolution, declaring that the time allowed 
them for the preparation of plans for the building is too short, that 
it should be extended from the 30th of April to the 31st of Au- 
gust ; that the scale of the plans should be diminished, and the 
limits of the sums to be expended stated. The latter could not be 
stated when the project was drawn up by Bonghi, because it was 
not then known what pecuniary aid would be received for the pur- 
pose. The minister assigned, first, from the balance in his trea- 
sury 50,000 lire, and recently the province and commune are said to 
have assured the sum of 500,000 lire, which will probably be aug- 
mented by the king. Florence seems to be jealous of this impor- 
tant onward step in Art contemplated by Rome, and many of the 
most prominent Florentine artists and amateurs assembled recent- 
ly to discuss the question. Their opinions were unanimously op- 
posed to the establishment at Rome of a permanent Art-exhibition, 
preferring the method of exhibitions in the various cities, alternate- 
ly. They characterised the present administration of the ministry 
as One tending to the absorption at Rome of all the life of Italian 
Art, "so splendid in its glory, so varied in its traditions, and so rich 
in the multiform manifestations of the different Italian schools." 
Thus ended the discourse of Senator De Gori in this anti-Bonghi 
assembly, and his sentiments were approved almost unanimously. 
It is the old story of the rivalry between the cities and States of 
Italy. And yet the idea of the Minister of Instruction is an admi- 
rable one, and must necessarily be of great advantage to the 
very artists who oppose it, inasmuch as it gives them greater op- 
portunity to make their works known in the city which, from its 
treasures of ancient Art, must always be the grand Art-school of 
the world, and thus also the market-centre of Art, a practical 
phase of the profession, to which its adherents are by no means in- 
different. . Nor need the Roman permanent Art-exhibition prevent 
the continuance of the alternate ones in other cities. In fact, that 
it will not have this effect is at once shown by the action of the 
same assembly, which proceeded to discuss a project for the forma- 
tion of a permanent Florentine Art-committee to watch over the 
Art-interests of their beautiful city. 

There seems to be a good deal of prejudice in the minds of many 
of the Italian artists against exhibitions in general. One reason 
of this is the material risk incurred in the transportation to a dis- 
tance of valuable works, especially of sculpture. There is another 
danger to which artists are particularly sensitive — that their works 



may be copied, or repeated with sufficient variation to prevent the 
accusation of an exact reproduction, or only the idea taken and 
perhaps worked out in another form, even more successfully. Thus 
Prof. Fabi-Altini's ' Beatrice,' which he sent to an exhibition in 
England, was copied there by an artist who, naturally, did not 
inform the public that he had taken the idea from the distin- 
guished Italian sculptor. In the present exhibition at Rome 
one of the most striking of the works in sculpture represents a 
lady reposing tranquilly in an easy-chair, reading. Upon the base 
are the words in English, " Sunday Morning." But, in the studio 
of the Roman sculptor Luigi Guglielmi, behold, among his nume- 
rous and interesting works, a lady reclining in a chair, also reading 
composedly, and also upon the base are the words, "Sunday 
Morning." Only this marble Sunday student is reading her 
prayer-book, with the cross upon the cover, and the other, in the 
exhibition-room, is absorbed in the Bible. In answer to the 
natural inquiry as to which was the first work made, I was told 
"that of Guglielmi." In spite of the variation, is not the other, 
then, a rank plagiarism, such as occurs, doubtless, constantly in 
the so-called study of the antique, but which becomes unpardon- 
able in the case of contemporaneous artists? The only remedy 
for this evil, which, with the multiplication of exhibitions, cannot 
but increase, would be to have international as well as local laws 
for the protection of Art-creations, prohibiting the reproduction by 
one artist of another's idea. The want of such protection prevents 
many artists also from making known to the public, by pictorial 
representations, the works they have executed. 

While Rome and Florence are at enmity and distracted with 
sentiments of jealousy in Art, Naples, the crowded metropolis of 
Italy, is bending her brilliant but somewhat volatile talent to the 
congenial task of amusement and masquerade. Her bravest artists 
planned their carnival car, a colossal Siren, containing representa- 
tions of the various colours, enacted by disguised painters. Morelli, 
Altamura, Mancini and Netti offered paintings as recompense 
prizes for the most ingenious and effective corso-display, and thus 
the fites were rich with colour and refined with skill and taste. 
Naples is preparing also for a large Art-exhibition, to be of -a 
national character. The Academy of Fine Arts in which it is to 
be held, is being repaired, new halls added, an imposing stair- 
case, &c. 

In one of the shops on the Via S. Chiara, a painting of a Ma- 
donna has been found upon a wall ; when examined by the artists 
it was pronounced to have probably been the work of Giotto. In 
the church of Santa Chiara, there are a Virgin and other frescoes 
either by the celebrated Florentine artist, or of his school. The 
refectory of this famous convent was let to furniture-dealers-and 
divided into shops. Thus the fresco to which the attention of the 
public has recently been directed, most certainly Giottesque in 
character, was painted to adorn the wall of the refectory. 

In reconstructing the church of S. Giovanni Maggiore, in Naples, 
frescoes of the eleventh century were found, and, those which are 
more interesting still, also the paintings of the Roman temple, 
perhaps of the first century after Christ, over which the Christians 
had drawn their saints and holy figures. The comparison between 
the two styles of art and the motives inducing them is a most sug- 
gestive one to the students of History and Art. 

C. L. Wells. 



THE ROMANCE OF GREAT ARTISTS. 



T has been observed that, of all those who culti- 
vate the sciences and arts, painters live longest, 
enjoy better health and are least subject to men- 
tal alienation and brain diseases. This good 
fortune is attributed to the counterbalancing 
effect of the work of head and hand, producing 
a sort of harmony throughout the moral as well 
as physical being. However true this may be, no class of men 
and women have experienced in their lives so much of event, vari- 
ety and misfortune in the domain of Love, as these self-same 




painters, illustrating in Art what Theophile Gautier declared to be 
true in poesy — that ' ' at the bottom of all poetic vocation lies love 
for a woman." The " divine passion," more potent than ambition, 
seems destined for all time to be the grand arbiter of destinies. 
David sinned for Love's sake ! Sappho died for it ! Leonora was 
the song of Tasso; the memory of Petrarch is never separated 
from that of Laura ; the beautiful Alexandra inspired Aristotle; 
and the celestial name of Beatrice illuminates the pages of Danfe. 
But, however sorrowful may have been the loves of poets, there is 
no sadder love-story on record than that of Michael Angela,. J»o 



